FORBIDDEN JOURNEY
Arab" (whom, it appeared, I had cured with castor oil) was
defending his compatriot. I understood nothing of what was
said, but it appeared the Mongols had been mistaken. The
Prince, who, as always, kept his dignity, was obliged to hand
over two pieces of material as compensation for the wrong
done by one of his suite. After an exchange of katags and
salutations, everybody went away content, but I wondered
whether the Prince had not, against his convictions, cut the
case short, knowing that it would be unwise to alienate the
Chinese merchants, since everybody owed them money.
No sooner was the trial over than we set off on our difficult
march again. Our horses were sinking in die sand and to
spare them we got off and walked. The march lasted all day
and part of the night. It was tiring and I envied those who
were riding on camels. The Prince was bandy-legged from
riding, and when he walked the many folds of his short cloak
gave the impression of a man wearing a kilt. About the
beasts and also around some tamarisk bushes the dust
created a cloud that the sunset transformed into a rainbow-
tinted veil.
It was near midnight when we got to sleep. For once we
had not the tent between our eyes and the stars. The dry
air of the high table-land made these latter look as though
they were streaming over the sky.
The next day our forced march was continued through a
landscape of scrub and brushwood: high tufts of yellow grass,
stunted bushes, and ground heavily cracked by the drought.
There was no water for the animals. This state of things
disagreed with Slalom. He was growing thin before my eyes
and his saddle-girth now buckled at the last hole. Nor was
Peter's eye improved by the dust. I tried to blacken the
glasses he had bought at Sining with a candle. Most of our
Tungan companions wore yellow Chinese spectacles.
Our great caravan was breaking up gradually, though
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